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PEiEFACE 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  publication  is  an  analysis  of  the 
operation  of  the  so-called  agricultural  ladder.    The  method  of  analysis 
■was  s\;;ggested  by  an  article  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics  for  May  1937,  by  John  D.  Black  and  R,  1.  Allen,  entitled, 
"The  Groirbh  of  Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States."    The  authors  said 
the  purpose  of  their  article  was  "to  explore  the  evolution  of  the  exist- 
ing farm  tenure  situation  in  the  United  States,  in  general  and  to  some 
extent  regional,  and  discover  its  meaning  and  its  significance  for  the 
present,"    Their  data  were  per  decade  for  the  period  I88O-I930,  and  in 
some  detail  for  eight  States  —  Kansas,  lona,  "Wisconsin,  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  California.    Their  data  indicated  that  by 
and  large  over  the  50-year  period  under  analysis  there  had  been  a  loss 
of  entrepreneurship  among  agricultural  workers.    The  study  upon  which 
this  report  is  based  extends  the  analysis  to  all  4,8  States  for  the  per- 
iod 1880-1940,  and  in  the  case  of  farm  operators,  to  1947. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  can  be  said  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  article  by  Black  and  Allen  but  because  the  data  so  clearly  reveal 
information  for  interpreting  the  operation  of  the  agricultural  ladder, 
it  is  more  sharply  focused  on  that  subject. 

Practically  all  previous  analyses  of  the  agricultural  ladder  have 
been  made  by  studying  farm  workers  who  have  attained  the  status  of  owner- 
ship and  discovering  what  percentage  of  them  in  the  past  had  had  labor  or 
tenant  statue.   Such  analyses  have  not,  and  of  course  they  could  not,  dis- 
cover what  proportion  of  1,000,  10,000,  100,000,  or  of  all  farm  workers 
irtio  started  as  laborers  climbed  the  ladder  to  tenancy  and  to  ownership. 
This  would  be  the  direct  and  valid  way  to  analyze  and  appraise  the  opera- 
tion of  the  agricultural  ladder.    The  data  and  the  method  used  in  this 
study  do  not  accomplish  that  type  of  analysis  but  they  do  approximate  it. 

The  general  procedure  followed  for  the  1880-1940  period  was  to 
combine  data  on  occupations  from  the  population  censuses  with  data  on 
tenure  of  farm  operators  from  the  agricultural  censuses.    The  estimates 
were  developed  for  males  20  years  of  age  and  over  because  this  is  the 
group  generally  meant  when  reference  is  made  to  the  agricultural  ladder 
or  to  the  tenure  ladder.    Mareover,  the  exclusion  from  the  analysis  of 
data  on  women  and  youths  who  woric  in  agriculture  minimizes  the  noncom- 
parability  among  the  several  censuses  with  regard  to  the  counts  of  un- 
paid family  workers.    It  is  recognized  that  certain  other  sources  of 
noncon^sarability  have  not  been  eliminated  and  that  the  estimates  are 
therefore  not  precise.    Nevertheless,  the  direction  and  general  magni- 
tude of  the  trends  revealed  are  believed  to  be  validly  indicated. 

The  major  conclusion  of  this  report  is  that  a  general  decline  in 
tenure  status  of  agricultural  workers  between  1880  and  1940  occurred  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  United  States.  However,  a  full  interpretation 
of  the  conditions  which  have  influenced  State-by-state  variations  in 
tenure  trends  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  study.  It  is  hoped  that  such 
interpretations  will  eventually  be  supplied  by  technicians  who  are  in  a 
position  to  analyze  more  localized  conditions,  utilizing  or  in?)roving 
upon  the  basic  estimates  presented  here  by  States. 
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THE  TRENDS,  1880-1940 

Farm  workers  in  the  United  States  esqierienced  a  general  domnrard 
shift  in  tenure  status  after  1880,  the  first  year  in  which  information  on 
tenure  was  obtained  by  the  Census.    Farm  owners  declined  133  per  1^000 
male  farm  workers  20  years  of  age  and  over  dxizdng  the  60-ydar  period 
1880-1940,  while  tenants  increased  86  per  1,000  and  laborers  47*    This  re- 
port presents  estimates  of  tenure  shifts  in  this  period  for  all  geographic 
divisions  and  for  the  48  States. 

Because  in  some  areas  of  the  country  the  net  shift  was  from  f am 
ownership  mainly  to  tenancy,  whereas  in  other  areas  it  was  mainly  to  a 
farm-labor  status,  the  general  trend  for  the  country  as  a  whole  reveals 
only  one  significant  conclusion.    The  traditionally  conceived  agricultural 
ladder  as  it  has  operated  did  not  result  in  a  rising  or  even  a  stable  pro- 
portion of  owners  among  adult  male  workers  in  agriculture  during  the  60 
years  preceding  1940.    The  trends  were  clearly  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  is,  toward  larger  proportions  of  tenants  and  laborers  and  a  decreas- 
ing proportion  of  owners. 

Table  1. -Trends  ir.  farm  tenure  status,  1880-1940,  United  States 


:    Number  per  1,000  males  20  years  and  over 


Year  or  :  gainfully  employed  on  farms 


period 

:       Owners  : 

Tenants  : 

Laborers 

1880 

547 

187 

266 

1900 

474 

256 

270 

1920 

451 

283 

266 

1940 

4U 

273 

313 

Loss  or  gain  1880-1940  -133 

■+86 

447 

1/  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  CO.adys  K.  Bowles  for  statistical  assistance 
in  the  development  of  estimates  of  tenure  trends. 
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Table  2. -Numbers  in  each  principal  tenure  class  per  1,000  males  20  years 
old  and  over  gainfully  employed  on  farms,  United  States  and 
major  geographic  divisions,  1880,  1930,  and  1940 


• 

^        Area  : 

* 

1880  i 

1930 

•  • 

;    1940  : 
:  : 

1880  to J 
1930  : 

Changes 
1930  to: 

1  n/  ft  • 
1940  • 

looU  to 
T  ri/  ft 

±940 

• 

OWNERS 

United  States 

547 

403 

414 

-144 

+11 

-133 

New  England 

666 

515 

-159 

+8 

-151 

Middle  Atlantic 

591 

522 

51Q 

-69 

-3 

-72 

iliaSXi  SiOTvD.  vSnol^aJL 

60Q 

505 

517 

— IQA 

— AUtf 

+12 

-02 

West  North  Central 

1/ 

-217 

-8 

-225 

South  Atlantic; 

358 

372 

-52 

+14 

-38 

East  South  Central 

2/ 

353 

381 

-87 

+28 

-59 

%AS'h  South  Cen+iTaJ. 

283 

324 

-179 

+41 

-138 

469 

-282 

+2 

-280 

Pacific 

626 

418 

383 

-207 

-35 

-242 

T  E 

WANTS 

United  States 

187 

295 

273 

+108 

— 

ttsO 

New  En^^nd 

63 

34 

42 

-29 

+8 

-21 

Middle  Atlantic 

T  Oft 

139 

89 

87 

-50 

-2 

-52 

East  North  Central 

158 

190 

201 

+32 

+11 

+43 

West  North  Central 

168 

1/ 

287 

316 

+119 

+29 

+U8 

oouxn  Atlantic 

230 

336 

289 

-.A7 
— <f  f 

•4-5Q 

East  South  Central 

258 

438 

385 

+180 

-53 

+127 

West  South  Central 

253 

2/ 

459 

356 

+206 

-103 

+103 

Mountain 

68 

U9 

155 

+81 

+87 

Pacific 

127 

89 

87 

-38 

-2 

-40 

LABORERS 

United  States 

266 

302 

313 

+36 

+11 

+47 

New  England 

271 

459 

443 

+188 

— XO 

+l/ic 

Middle  Atlantic 

270 

389 

394 

+119 

+5 

+124 

East  North  Central 

233 

305 

282 

+72 

-23 

+49 

West  North  Central 

181 

y 

279 

258 

+98 

-21 

+77 

South  Atlantic 

360 

306 

339 

-54 

+33 

-21 

East  South  Central 

302 

209 

234 

-93 

.  +25 

-68 

West  South  Central 

285 

2/ 

258 

320 

-27 

+62 

+35 

Mountain 

183 

384 

376 

+201 

-8 

+193 

Pacific 

248 

493 

530 

+245 

+37 

+282 

\J Includes  Dakota  territory" 

2/   Excludes  Indian  territory  in  Oklahoma. 
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If  conditions  subsequent  to  1880  had  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  con- 
sistent "With  the  postulates  in5)licit  in  the  agricultural  ladder  theory, 
the  folloidng  developments  might  have  been  expectedx 

(1)  Opportunities  for  laborers  and  tenants  to  become  oTmers  at 
least  should  not  have  deteriorated,  compared  "with  the  si"b- 
uation  in  1880.    Actually,  whereas,  in  1880,  there  "were  121 
o"vmers  for  each  100  adult  male  nonowners  on  lower  rungs  of 
the  tenure  ladder,  by  1940  this  number  was  reduced  to  71 
per  100  nonowners. 

(2)  Adversities  experienced  by  owners  which  resulted  in  a  de- 
cline in  their  tenure  S'batus  would  have  been  more  than  off- 
set by  progress  of  tenants  or  laborers  into  ownership  of 
existing  or  newly  created  farms* 

Loss  in  cnnership  s'batus  was  fairly  consistent  over  the  dntiz*e  60- 
ysar  period.    The  decline  per  1,000  agricultural  workers  20  years  old  and 
over  was  133  for  the  entire  period,  distribu"bed  as  follows i    73  between 
1880  and  1900;  23  between  1900  and  1920,  and  37  between  1920  and  1940. 
This  general  trend  is  more  uneven  n^n  shown  by  geographic  divisions,  and 
very  uneven  when  shown  by  S'tates.    Variations  among  geographic  di-visions 
are  shown  in  table  2.    Because  long-time  trends  were  reversed  af-ber  1930 
in  some  divisions,  changes  both  before  and  after  1930  are  shown  as  well  as 
those  for  "the  entire  period  1880-1940. 

To  point  up  "the  different  patterns  of  tenure  shif "bs  that  occurred  in 
different  par"bs  of  the  coun"bry,  geographic  divisions  that  showed  the  grea-b- 
est  amount  of  some  specified  type  of  change  have  been  grouped  together  in 
the  tables  shown  on  the  next  few  pages.    The  basis  of  selection  of  "the  di- 
visions for  table  3  "was  the  singling  out  of  "bhe  five  geographic  divisions 
in  which  the  decline  in  o'wnership  S"batus  "was  greater  than  the  United  3ta'tes 
average  —  the  Mountain,  Pacific,  West  North  Central,  New  England,  and  West 
South  Central  States.    In  "bhree  of  these,  losses  in  o"wnership  status  "were 
chiefly  compensa"bed  by  increases  in  labor  s"batus  and  in  "two  chiefly  by  in- 
creases in  tenant  status.    In  the  Pacific  and  the  New  England  Sta"bes, 
laborers  compensated  for  losses  in  both  owner  and  tenant  s'batus. 

Table  3* -Geographic  di-Tisions  with  greatest  loss  in  proportion 
of  owners,  1880-1940 


t  Gains  or  losses  per  1,000  male  agricultural 
Division        i  workers.  1880-1940  


1 

Owners  i 

Tenan'bs  t 

Laborers 

Ifoun'bain 

-280 

•*67 

+193 

Pacific 

-242 

-K282 

West  North  Central 

-225 

+148 

New  England 

-151 

-21 

+172 

West  South  Central 

-138 

+103 

-»35 
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In  both  the  Pacific  and  the  New  England  States  the  accinnulation  of 
farm  laborers  at  the  bottom  of  the  agricultural  ladder  is  the  result  of  the 
loss  of  entrepreneurs hip  —  ownership  and  tenant  status.    In  the  Mountain 
States,  -which  had  the  greatest  loss  in  ownership  (280  per  1,000  agricul- 
tural workers),  slightly  less  than  a  third  of  the  decline  was  represented 
by  an  increase  in  tenants.    Hell  over  two-thirds  was  accounted  for  by  an 
increase  in  laborers.    In  both  the  Tfest  North  Central  and  the  T?est  South 
Central  States,  the  accvuaulation  on  the  tenant  rung  of  the  agricultural 
ladder  was  between  two  and  three  tunes  as  great  as  that  on  the  labor  rung. 
In  the  West  North  Central  States,  this  represented  a  substantial  increase 
in  bona  fide  tenancy,  while  in  the  West  South  Central  States,  much  of  the 
increase  was  in  sharecroppers  ?4iose  status  in  many  respects  differs  little 
from  that  of  hired  laborers. 

By  directing  attention  to  the  two  so-called  lower- tenure-status 
groups,  analyses  can  be  made  of  those  trends  which  have  resulted  in  large 
relative  increases  in  tenants  and  laborers  in  the  variouis  geographic  divi- 
sions*   Four  divisions  have  had  from  slightly  less  to  considerably  more  than 
three  times  the  national  relative  increase  in  workers  with  farm  labor  status* 


Table  4 •-Geographic  divisions  with  highest  proportions  of 
agricultural  workers  with  lAltmie  status  in  1940 


Division 

I  Gains  or  losses  per  1,000  male  agricultural 
t                   workers. 1880-1940 

1  laborers 

1       Tenants  i 

Owners 

Pacific 

4282 

-40 

-242 

Mountain 

+193 

-280 

New  England 

+172 

-21 

-151 

saddle  Atlantic 

+124 

-52 

-72 

When  the  data  are  presented  in  this  fashion,  it  is  seen  that  in  three 
of  the  four  divisions,  where  laborers  constitute  a  relatively  high  propor- 
tion of  all  agricultural  workers,  the  situation  has  evolved  out  of  a  heavy 
loss  in  farm  owners  and  a  considerable  loss  in  tenants.    The  Mountain  divi- 
sion is  the  exception  in  this  general  trend  and  it  may  be  noted  that  even 
though  it  is  the  only  division  in  which  there  was  a  relative  increase  in 
tenants,  it  nevertheless  had  next  to  the  highest  relative  increase  in  farm 
laborers.    The  very  high  proportion  of  owners  in  this  division  in  1880  — 
about  three  out  of  four  male  farm  workers  —  reflects  the  recency  of  its 
settlement.    In  1880,  this  part  of  the  country  had  yet  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  a  frontier  situation  in  which  most  of  the  settlers  were  owners. 

In  three  geographic  divisions  workers  with  tenant  status  have  accu- 
mulated at  a  considerably  higher  rate  than  the  national  rate  of  increase  in 
tenants.    Data  relating  to  the  divisions  that  show  greatest  gains  in  tenancy 
are  presraited  in  table  5» 

Among  the  three  divisions  which  had  high  increases  in  tenants,  only 
the  East  South  Central  has  accumulated  tenants  at  the  expense  of  loss  in 
both  owners  and  laborers.    In  the  other  two  divisions  both  tenants  and 
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Table  5  •-Geographic  divisions  iiith  greatest  increase  in 
proportion  of  tenants,  1880-1940 


Division  : 

Gains  or  losses  per  1,000  male  agricultural 
workers,  1880-1940 

I 

Tenants 

:       Owners  s 

Laborers 

West  North  Central 

+148 

-225 

East  South  Central 

+127 

-59 

-68 

West  South  Central 

+103 

-138 

+35 

laborers  have  increased  at  the  eoq^ense  of  a  decrease  in  owiers.    In  the 
East  and  West  South  Central  States  shifts  on  the  part  of  plantation  omiers 
from  operation  with  sharecroppers  to  operation  with  hired  labor  and  vice 
versa  have  obscured  trends  in  recent  decades.    These  are  exaodned  in  more 
detail  later  in  this  report.    However,  the  West  North  Central  division 
showed  increases  in  tenancy  steadily  throughout  the  period  1880-1940. 

In  1880,  six  divisions  had  about  600  or  more  farm  owners  per  1^000 
agricultural  workers  and  three  divisions  had  considerably  fewer  than  500« 
The  highest  proportion  wss  in  tto  Mountain  and  New  England  States;  the  low- 
est in  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  South  Central  States.  Table  6  is  pre- 
sented to  show  differences  in  trends  between  the  divisions  which  had  high 
ownership  status  in  1880  and  those  which  had  low  ownership  status. 


Table  6 .-Geographic  divisions  with  highest  and  lowest  proportions 
of  agricultural  workers  with  owner  status  in  1880 


t 

Nuinber  per  1.000  male  agricultural  workers 

Division  t 

Owners 

t  Tenants  s  Laborers 

t 

1880  : 

1900  : 

1920  1 

1940 

t    1940  t 

1940 

Highest  ownership 

661 

376 

Ubuntain 

749 

570 

469 

155 

New  England 

666 

588 

569 

515 

42 

443 

Lowest  ownership 

East  South  Central 

440 

395 

408 

381 

385 

234 

South  Atlantic 

410 

395 

391 

372 

289 

339 

Decline  in  ownership  took  place  in  all  of  these  divisions  but  it  was 
much  more  rapid  in  those  irtilch  had  high  aimers  hip  in  1880.    In  the  two  divi- 
sions with  the  highest  ownership  in  1880,  the  drift  over  iiie  60-year  period 
was  chiefly  toward  "Uiat  of  laborer  status.    The  rapid  reduction  in  propor- 
tion of  omers  in  the  Mountain  States  can  be  partly  e^lalned  as  a  shift 
from  a  frontier  to  a  more  settled  type  of  agriculture,  but  this  was  not  the 
case  in  New  England.    In  both  divisions  the  process  of  ccniiLerclalization  of 
agriculture  apparently  operated  to  Increase  the  ratio  of  laborers  to 
entrepreneurs . 
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If  attention  is  focTiaed  on  the  trend  over  the  decades  and  on  the 
areas  that  suffered  the  greatest  loss  in  oimership,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  period  between  1880  and  1900  "was  generally  the  period  of  most  rapid 
loss,  followed  closely  by  the  period  1920-^40.    The  losses  showi  for  1S8G- 

1900  irere  generally  higher  in  the  newly  settled  parts  of  the  country  

the  Pacific,  West  North  Central,  Mountain,  and  Tfest  South  Central  States 
in  that  order.    Data  on  tenure  of  farm  operators  from  agricultural  censuses 
for  10-year  periods  Indicate  that  the  tTro  particular  decades  of  heaviest 
decline  in  proportion  of  o-srners  'srsre  1890-1900  and  1920-30. 

Table  7 .-Geographic  divisions  with  greatest  loss  in  proper ticn 
of  owners,  1880-1940,  by  20-yBar  periods 


:  Loss  in  owners  per  1,000  agricultural 

Division         t  workers  in  period  

 :  1880-1900  t  1900-1920  t  1920-1940  t  1880-1940 


Mountain 

-88 

-91 

-101 

-280 

Pacific 

-116 

-38 

-88 

-242 

^st  North  Central 

-112 

-51 

-62 

-225 

New  England 

-78 

-19 

-54 

-151 

West  South  Central 

-^3 

-24 

-31 

-138 

The  severe  depression  iha.t  began  in  1893  sijod  lasted  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  decade  resulted  in  heavy  reduction  in  ownership,  apparently 
through  foreclosures  or  other  types  of  forced  sales.  2/   liosses  in  propor- 
tion of  owners  were  much  less  in  the  20-year  period  1900-1920,  except  in 
the  Mountain  States.    For  the  United  States  as  a  ii^le,  the  loss»in  propor- 
tion of  owiers  was  only  23  per  1,000  from  1900  to  1920.   Agriculture  during 
these  two  decades  was  relatively  prosperous.    Income,  production,  and  values 
of  farm  land  were  rising,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  period  was  capped  by 
the  prosperity  conditions  caused  by  World  War  I.    In  the  Mountain  States, 
the  decrease  of  91  per  1,000  in  proportion  of  0"mers  was  in  part  caused  by 
rapid  expansion  of  sugar-beet  production.    Increased  production  of  sugar 
beets  in  this  area  from  a  nominal  7^000  tons  in  1899  to  over  2  million  tons 
by  1919  contributed  to  a  large  gain  in  laborers,  which  decreased  the  propor- 
tion of  owners  in  the  fazm  working  force. 

2/    "The  notable  increase  in  tenancy  during  this  decade  (1890  to  1900)  was 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  free  land  was  practically  exhausted  by 
1900,  and  in  part  to  the  hard  timeis  which  prevailed  in  the  nineties  and 
caused  a  large  number  of  mortgages  to  be  foreclosed,  making  it  necessary 
for  many  farm  operators  to  rent  farms  in  order  to  continue  farming*"   S.  A.. 
Goldenweiser  and  Leon  H.  Truesdell,  Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States 
Census  Monographs  IV,  Washington,  1924>  p.  21.    See  also  Frederick  Shannon, 
The  Farmer's  lAst  Frontier.  Agriculture.  1860-1897 «  New  York,  Farrar  & 
Rinehart,  Inc.,  1945,  p.  322j  and  E.  E.  Edwards,  "American  Agriculturei  The 
First  Three  Hundred  tears,"  in  Farmers  in  a  Chanfdng  World.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Yearbook,  1940,  p.  263. 
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If  the  20-yBar  period  1920-4.0  is  broken  into  decades  (see  later  de- 
tailed tables),  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the  losses  in  proportion  of 
owiership  in  this  period  occurred  between  1920  and  1930.    In  only  tJiree 
geographic  divisions  nas  the  dowmard  trend  continued  between  1930  and  1940. 
The  United  States  as  a  whole  showed  a  gain  in  ownership  statud  of  U  per 
1,000  agricultural  workers  in  this  decade.    Factors  affecting  this  shift 
are  examined  later  in  this  report. 

Just  as  the  differences  in  trends  become  marked  T^en  the  data  are 
compiled  per  region,  they  become  even  more  m^ked  when  they  are  compiled 
per  State.    To  reveal  these  marked  differences,  table  8  presents  data  on 
the  change  in  farm- tenure  status  in  the  six  States  in  which  ownership  de- 
clined 300  or  more  per  1,000  workers  between  1880  and  1940. 

Table  8 •-Change  in  faim  tenure  status  in  the  six  States  in  which  owners 

declined  300  or  more  per  1,000  fam  workers  between  1880  and  1940 


:  Change  per  1,000  male  agricultural 

State  and  t  workers  in  period   

tenure  status  1 1880-1900 » 1900-1920;  1920-1940 1 1 1920-1930: 19gO-1940 


Nebraska  (owner  decline  -351) 


Owners 

-213 

-71 

-67 

-23 

Tenants 

+137 

+37 

■*75 

+14 

laborers 

•*76 

+34 

-8 

+30 

-38 

Colorado  (owner  decline  -343) 

-13 

Owners 

-182 

-32 

-129 

-116 

Tenants 

"*53 

-2 

+73 

454 

+19 

Laborers 

+129 

+56 

+62 

-6 

Idaho  (owner  decline  -339) 

Owners 

-132 

-115 

-92 

-87 

-5 

Tenants 

+26 

■»47 

+56 

+55 

+1 

Laborers 

+106 

-»68 

+36 

+32 

+4 

Arizona  (owner  decline  -328) 

Owners 

+15 

-344 

+1 

-41 

+42 

Tenants 

-44 

+25 

-40 

-21 

-19 

Laborers 

+29 

+319 

+39 

+62 

-23 

THJyoming  (owner  decline  -314) 

Owners 

-11 

-131 

-172 

-135 

-37 

Taiants 

+38 

+28 

+48 

+42 

+6 

laborers 

-27 

+103 

+124 

493 

+31 

Montana  (owner  decline  -306) 

Owners 

-134 

+37 

-209 

-185 

-24 

Tenants 

+22 

+24 

-+92 

•*71 

+21 

Laborers 

+112 

-61 

+117 

+114 

+3 
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From  a  study  of  the  data  presented  in  table  8  it  is  clear  that  in 
the  States  that  have  had  the  greatest  loss  in  farm  oTOership,  the  drift  donn 
the  Agricultural  ladder  to  labor  status  has  been  more  pronounced  than  for 
the  country  as  a  irhole  or  for  most  of  the  geographic  di-Tisions.    Five  of  tho 
six  States  are  in  the  Ifountain  region,  in  irtiich  this  phenomenon  is  most  pro- 
nounced.   The  remaining  State,  Nebraska,  is  in  the  adjacent  part  of  thelTest 
North  Central  region.    Nebraska  had  the  greatest  loss  oi"  oimership  over  the 
60-year  period  and  although  the  number  of  laborers  increased  considerably, 
as  iras  also  true  in  these  other  States,  the  number  of  tenants  increased  even 
more.    In  each  of  the  ^fountain  States  and  for  the  region  as  a  nhole,  the 
primary  dri^t  iias  into  laborer  status  but  the  variation  betircen  the  relativa 
drift  into  tenancy  status  and  laborer  status  itaa  considerable*  Differences 
in  the  time  periods  ^aben  the  decline  in  o'miership  and  the  increase  in 
tenants  and  laborers  took  place  were  also  considerable. 

For  these  six  States  as  a  group  the  shift  into  tenancy  was  relatively 
slight  for  the  period  1900-1920  but  it  ifas  relatively  great  for  both  the 
other  periods.    It  was  pronouncedly  high  for  Nebraska  between  1880  and  1900 
and  relatively  high  for  Montana^  Nebraska^  Colorado,  Idaho  and  laming  be- 
tween 1920  and  1940.    A  great  increase  in  laborers  took  place  in  Colorado, 
Uontana,  and  Idaho  between  1830  and  1900.    The  large  increase  in  laborers 
came  in  Arizona  between  1900  and  1920  during  the  peslod  when  production  of 
cotton  was  introduced  in  the  State.  2/   It  began  In  laming  after  1920  and 
continued  to  1940.    During  this  period  production  of  sugar  beets  increased 
fivefold  in  the  State. 

Variations  of  these  types  undoubtedly  call  for  analyses  of  s^ges  of 
agricultural  settlement,  changes  in  types  of  farming,  and,  in  some  cases, 
analyses  of  weather  and  price  cycles.    Except  for  an  examination  of  the 
more  general  factors  associated  with  the  ten\ire  trends  irixlch  are  discussed 
later  in  the  report,  such  analyses  are  not  included  here.    However,  the 
sharecropper  situation  in  the  South  has  been  analyzed  in  more  detail  for 
the  period  since  1920  Triien  statistics  on  sharecroppers  first  became  available. 

Sharecroppers .-   After  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  South,  for 
various  reasoi^  the  institution  of  sharecropping  arose  quickly.  Former 
slaveholders  often  did  not  have  cash  available  to  pay  wages.    Many  felt 
that  payment  of  labor  with  a  share  of  the  crop  was  advantageous  in  keeping 
an  assured  labor  supply.  4/  Although  historians  agree  that  the  practice 
spread  rapidly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  it  seems  doubtful  that  the 
next  few  censuses  fully  counted  sharecropper  unita  as  farms.    Traure  sta- 
tistics show  a  great  rise  in  tenant-ope rated  farms  in  the  South  between 
1890  and  1900  (74  percent),  along  with  a  lUDderate  increase  in  ouners  (21 
percent).    It  seems  likely  that  soioe  of  the  increase  in  number  of  tenants 
may  have  resulted  simply  from  recognition  of  mors  sharecropper  units  — 
and  especially  those  operated  by  Negroes  —  as  farms  in  I900  than  in  earlier 
census  years. 

2/ Cotton  acreage  in  Arizona  increased  from  19  acres  in  I909  to  106,283 
acres  in  1919.    1940  Census  of  Agriculture,  Special  Cotton  Report «pp.  XIV-XV. 
4/   See  T.  J.  Ibofter,  Jr.,  Negro  Migration;  Changes  in  Rural  Organization 
and  Population  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  New  lork^  W.  D.  Gray,  1920;  and  R.  P. 
Brooks,  The  Agrarian  Revolution  in  Georgia,  1865-1912 ^  Bulletin  of  the 
University  of  TB.8consin,  No.  639,  Madison,  msconsin,  1914* 
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Because  sharecroppers  are  generally  closely  supervised  and  exercise 
little  in  the  iray  of  decisions  as  to  management  of  faxm  operations^  many 
believe  that  they  should  not  be  classified  as  '*fam  operators^"  but  in- 
stead that  they  should  be  considered  **hired  farm  laborers'*  irtio  receive 
their  nages  in  kind  rather  than  in  cash*    The  fact  that  many  landlords 
operate  their  land  TrLth  wage  labor  or  nith  sharecroppers,  according  to 
-nhich  is  more  profitable  to  them  in  a  given  year  means  that  the  trend  in 
nimLber  of  farms  and  thus  in  the  number  of  f aim  entrepreneurs  may  be  ob- 
scured by  the  classificatLon  of  a  plantation  as  5  to  100  or  more  fams  in 
years  vdien  sharecroppers  are  used  and  as  only  one  farm  in  years  irtien  all  of 
the  land  is  operated  tvith  faired  laborers. 

For  years  before  1920,  however,  sharecroppers  are  not  classified 
separately  in  census  statistics,  and  there  is  no  choice  but  to  include  them 
as  tenants*    For  1920  and  the  two  following  decennial  census  years,  esti- 
mates were  developed  separately  for  sharecroppers  in  the  South*    These  are 
shown  in  table  9*    Two  significant  facts  are  revealed  by  this  separation* 

Table  9 •-•Number  in  each  principal  tenure  class  per  1,000  males  20  years  old 
and  over  gainfully  employed  on  farms,  with  slmrecroppers  shoim 
separately.  United  States  and  three  Southem  divisions, 
1920,  1930,  1940 


:  t  I  t  ChanggBs 

Area  i    1920  :    1930  :    1940    :  1920-    i  1930-    »  1920- 

i  t  t  t     1930  t     1940  t  1940 

OWNERS 


United  States 

451 

403 

4U 

^8 

+11 

-37 

South 

384 

330 

358 

-54 

+28 

-26 

South  Atlantic 

391 

358 

372 

-33 

+U 

-19 

East  South  Central 

408 

353 

381 

-55 

+28 

-27 

West  South  Central 

355 

283 

324 

-72 

■»a 

-31 

T  E 

N  A  N  T  S  (EXCEUDING  SHARECROPPERS) 

United  States 

220 

211 

210 

-9 

-1 

-10 

South 

251 

234 

2U 

-17 

-20 

-37 

South  Atlantic 

223 

174 

166 

-<9 

-8 

-57 

East  South  Central 

247 

233 

210 

-u 

-23 

-37 

West  South  Central 

285 

293 

263 

+8 

-30 

-22 

S 

H  A  R 

E  C  R  0  P  P 

E  R  S 

United  States 

63 

84 

63 

+21 

-21 

0 

South 

133 

176 

129 

■%3 

-47 

-4 

South  Atlantic 

131 

162 

123 

+31 

-39 

-8 

East  South  Central 

154 

205 

175 

■^1 

-30 

+21 

West  South  Central 

116 

166 

93 

450 

-73 

-23 

L  A 

BORERS 

United  States 

266 

302 

""313 

+36 

+11 

-*47 

South 

232 

260 

299 

+28 

+39 

•*67 

South  Atlantic 

255 

306 

339 

+51 

+33 

484 

East  South  Central 

191 

209 

234 

+18 

+25 

+43 

West  South  Central 

244 

258 

320 

+14 

462 

476 
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The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  tenants  that  took  place  in  the  1920-30 
decade  in  the  South  -was  due  almost  irtiolly  to  increases  in  the  number  of 
sharecroppers.    The  number  of  other  tenants  —  tenants  -who  might  be  con- 
sidered entrepreneurs  —  per  1,000  male  "iforkers  declined  except  in  the  Tfest 
South  Central  di-vlsion.    Thus  the  shifts  in  tenure  status  in  that  decade 
■were  to  shairecropper  or  hired  labor  status  and  &yia.j  from  the  more  inde- 
pendent status* 

Tbe  other  striking  fact  is  that  in  each  Southern  division  the  1930-40 
decrease  in  proportion  of  sharecroppers  iras  almost,  but  not  quite,  compen- 
sated for  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  hired  laborers.    Much  of  this 
•was  due  to  the  "type  of  shift  described  above.    Because  of  the  great  depres- 
sion -which hed  curtailed  migration  from  farms,  the  supply  of  labor  -was  plen- 
tiful in  most  farming  areas  of  the  South  and  it  -was  not  necessary  for  farm- 
ers to  offer  sharecropper  status  to  assure  that  harvest  labor  needs  would 
be  mete    At  the  same  time,  the  AAA  program,  which  reduced  cotton  acreage 
and  allotted  part  of  the  benefit  payments  to  tenants  but  none  to  hired 
laborers,  stimulated  farmers  to  operate  with  fewer  tenants  or  croppers  and 
to  convert  soiae  croppers  and  tenants  into  "wage  hands.  ^   The  net  result 
from  these  and  related  influences  such  as  mechanization  and  coMolidation 
of  cotton  farms  ?ras  a  reduction  of  30  percent  in  the  number  of  sharecroppers 
during  the  decade^  with  most  of  the  loss  occurring  in  the  latter  half. 

FACTORS  UNDERmNG  TRENDS  IN  TENURE  STATUS 

Any  attempt  to  trace  the  pattern  of  changes  in  tenure  trends  over  a 
long  period  of  years  in  the  various  States  and  regions  of  the  country  is 
confronted  -with  numerous  problems  concerning  the  adequacy  of  existing  data 
and  even  more  so  with  the  unavailability  of  information  essential  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  causal  factors  that  may  have  operated.    Even  -when  such 
factors  can  be  safely  singled  out,  tliere  is  an  absence  of  information  neces- 
sary to  analyze  the  different  intensities  Tdth  which  the  factors  operated 
in  varioTia  States  and  periods  or  to  understand  the  modifying  factors  in  a 
particular  situation. 

The  over-all,  long-time  trends  in  the  proportions  of  owners,  tenant* 
and  laborers  have  been  in  response  to  the  secular  trend  urtiich  characterized 
the  Nation's  shift  from  the  relatively  self-sufficient  or  at  least  general 
type  of  agriculture  that  was  carried  on  more  ihan  a  half  centuiy  ago  to  the 
commercialized,  mechanized  agriculture  of  today.    Along  with  this  shift  has 
come  the  changed  setting  of  a  fully  settled  country  which  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  economic  and  social  environment  of  the  United  States  irtien  the  fron- 
tier was  still  a  vital  phase  of  American  life.    iS-th  the  decline  of  new 
farming  oi>por1xinities ,  with  the  sharp  rise  over  time  in  the  capitalized 
values  of  f am  real  estate,  and  with  the  adaptations  in  size  smd  types  of 
farms  brought  about  by  a  highly  developed  market  economy  and  by  a  techno- 
logical revolution  in  agricultural  production  methods,  strong  forces  were 
in  operation  to  increase  tenancy,  decrease  ownership,  and  increase  laborers. 

17  Hyrdal,  G.  An  American  Dilemma.  Harper,  N>  Y. ,  1944 «  See  especially 
Oh.  12  and  the  documentation  cited.  See  also  Farm  Tenure  Improvement  in 
the  United  States ,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dec.  1945 ^  p«  44  (processed). 
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The  forces  that  have  operated  to  increase  the  proportion  of  laborers 
may  be  discerned  in  the  evolution  that  led  to  the  present-day  successful 
type  of  commercial  farm.    The  sequence  of  evolution  typically  began  "with  a 
newly  made  farm  on  the  frontier,  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  pioneer  and  his  family.    With  ad- 
vances in  transportation  and  marketing,  an  increasing  proportion  of  "Uie 
farm's  products  entered  commercial  channels.    Along  -with  commercialization 
occurred  an  increase  in  size  of  many  farms  to  utilize  effectively  the  power 
and  machinery  that  irould  enable  the  farmer  to  produce  at  lower  cost.  In- 
evitably, this  growth  in  size  meant  the  absorption  of  some  of  the  smaller 
farms  to  make  larger  ones,  while  those  farms  which  grew  began  to  need  hired 
labor  to  supplanent  the  work  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.    The  sequence 
described  is  illustrative  only,  as  differing  conditions  specific  to  time 
and  place  resulted  in  many  variations  of  this  pattern. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  process  of  farm  consol- 
idation which  has  accon?)anied  the  greater  commercialization  of  fazming  was 
one  factor  in  the  historical  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  owners.  Btit 
much  more  important  in  increasing  the  proportions  of  tenants  and  hired 
workers  was  the  greater  rate  of  growth  of  agricultural  population  than  of 
opportunities  for  f  aim  ownership.    Such  opportunities  arise  through  re- 
placement of  fam  operators  irtio  die,  retire,  or  sell  their  farms  to  go  into 
other  occupations,  or  through  the  opening  up  of  new  f  aims.    "Kith  the  filling 
up  of  tJtie  frontier,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  development  of  new  farm® 
greatly  slackened,  and  replacements  of  operators  iriio  retired  or  died  became 
the  principal  source  of  accessions  to  f  aim-opera  tor  status.  6/   Among  these 
accessions,  however,  in  succeeding  generations  an  increasingly  larger  pro- 
portion tended  to  be  tenants  as  the  proportion  of  heirs  and  farm  purchasers 
became  a  progressively  smaller  proportion  in  a  grofwing  agricultural  popu- 
lation. 

The  West  North  Central  States  illustrate  especially  well  the  effect 
of  retirement  of  owner-operators  on  tenancy  rates.    The  pioneers  who  had 
settled  in  the  area  between  1850  and  1880  reached  retirement  age  around 
1900.    The  value  of  their  land  had  increased  greatly  so  that  they  could 
afford  to  retire.    Faims  turned  over  to  sons  or  sold  to  active  farmers  did 
not  increase  the  tenancy  rate,  but  many  retiring  farmers  sold  their  farms 
to  landlords  or  business  men  who  rented  to  a  tenantj  others  rented  their 
farms,  moved  to  towns  and  became  absentee  owners.    Thus  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  retired  fanners  that  took  place  in  the  Com  Belt  between 
1890  and  World  Wiar  I  resulted  in  a  substitution  of  tenants  for  many  of  th© 
former  owner-operators. 

The  rat©  of  development  in  ownership  and  tenancy  trends  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  business  cycle.    The  severe  depression  of  the  1890 's  was 
responsible  for  widespread  loss  of  ownership  in  that  period.    The  return 

§7   A  supplementaiy~iource  of  "new"  farm  opportunities  has  and  does  aris® 
from  the  break-up  of  large  or  moderately  large  faims  into  a  number  of  smaller 
fams.    This,  however,  arises  either  out  of  unusual  conditions  such  as  those 
that  marked  the  break-up  of  some  large  plantations  following  the  Civil  ISiar, 
in  the  break-up  of  a  fam  among  several  heirs,  or  in  some  absentee  landlord 
situations,  the  break-up  of  a  farm  or  plantation  among  a  number  of  tenants. 
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of  prosperity  arornid  1900  and  the  continuation  of  a  generally  prosperous 
period  over  the  next  tuo  decades  did  not,  however,  restore  the  type  of 
OTOiership  situation  characteristic  of  the  1880  decade.    During  the  first 
tuo  decades  of  this  century,  commercialization  and  mechanization  made  rapid 
strides  and  produced  the  type  of  agricultural  organization  in  irtiich  there 
iras  a  growing  in^jortance  of  tenants,  particularly  in  the  North  Central  and 
Southern  States,  and  of  laborers  in  the  North  and  West. 

The  decades  1920-30  and  1930-40  present  sharply  contrasting  situa- 
tions and  trends.    Also,  in  these  two  decades  new  factors  emerged  which 
were  to  influence  greatly  the  occupational  structure  of  the  farm  population. 
The  1920  decade  saw  an  acceleration  of  the  decrease  in  ownership  status;, 
increase  in  laborers  and  a  mixed  trend  with  respect  to  tenancy,  in  the  dif- 
ferent regions.    The  downward  trend  in  ownership,  although  it  was  wide- 
spread, nevertheless  was  principally  due  to  different  factors  in  different 
regions  of  the  country.    In  the  older  Cotton  Belt  the  ravages  of  the  boH 
Treevil  contributed  to  a  loss  of  ownership,  decrease  in  tenants  other  than 
sharecroppers,  and  a  rather  marked  shift  to  sharecropper  status.    This  ac- 
centuated the  financial  difficiilties  of  faz^rs,  difficulties  which  arose 
from  the  heavy  mortgage-debt  payments  on  land  bought  at  highly  inflated 
prices.    The  latter  factor  was  also  operative  throughout  the  comtiy  and 
was  especially  pronounced  in  the  North  Central  States.    The  tenancy  and 
laborer  trends  in  this  decade  cannot  be  explained  in  full  by  the  two  condi- 
tions cited  above.    The  sharp  increase,  however,  in  the  proportion  of  labor- 
ers in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  also  reflects  the  growth  in  large- 
scale  farms  and  ranches  as  intensive  cx>mmeroial  production  was  expanded. 
Similar  developments  were  taking  place  in  other  areas. 

The  1930-^0  decade  with  its  prolonged  and  severe  depression  produced 
what  appears  on  the  surface  as  a  paradoxical  development  in  tenure  trends. 
On  the  one  hand  are  the  explainable  increases  in  the  proportion  of  farm 
laborers,  particularly  in  the  Southern  divisions,  as  plantation  operators 
shifted  from  the  use  of  sharecroppers  to  wage  laborers  when  depression  con- 
ditions and  AAA  programs  made  it  relatively  advantageous  to  do  so.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  estimates  indicate  a  small  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
owners  in  this  decade,  a  development  i^ch  did  not  repeat  earlier  exper- 
ience with  major  depressions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  1890' s.    The  larger 
increases  in  owners  occurred  in  the  Sou-Uaem  divisions,  although  increases, 
also  occurred  in  the  New  England,  East  North  Central,  and  Mountain  divi- 
sions.   No  full  explanation  is  at  hand  for  gains  in  ownership,  although  it 
is  likely  that  some  of  the  net  increase  in  owners  consisted  of  tenants  who 
were  able  to  make  down  payments  on  farms  that  were  sold  at  very  low  prices 
because  of  foreclosure  or  other  reasons.    Some  of  the  increase  in  owners 
came  from  persons  who  started  part-time  farming.    In  certain  areas  of  the 
old  Cotton  B  elt  where  the  shift  was  away  from  cotton  to  general,  more  ex- 
tensive, farming,  the  tenancy  associated  with  cotton  culture  was  replaced 
by  small  owners  on  general  farms.    Ownership,  however,  showed  small  net 
relative  declines  in  other  geographic  divisions;  the  largest  loss  was  in 
the  Pacific  division.    The  decline  in  the  Pacific  division  was  primarily 
a  continuation  of  the  long-time  trend  of  a  rising  proportion  of  laborers 
and  a  declining  proportion  of  owners. 
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The  factors  underlying  the  historical  upnard  trend  in  the  proportion 
of  fams  operated  by  tenants  are  generally  knoim  and  ?rLll  not  be  elaborated 
here.    The  difficulties  in  measuring  precisely  the  rate  of  increase  in  ten- 
ancy have  been  pointed  out  by  various  students  of  the  problem,  notably  John 
D.  Black«  7/  Dr.  Black  has  pointed  out  that  if  sharecroppers  are  excliided, 
the  percentage  of  rented  farms  remained  constant  at  approximately  30  per- 
cent>  in  1920,  1930,  and  1940,  thus  suggesting  a  leveliiig  off  of  the  sharp 
rise  in  tenancy  irtiicb  occurred  in  the  decades  before  1920.  8/  Since  1940, 
hoirever,  the  prosperous  nar  years  have  led  to  a  decline  in  percentage  of 
rented  farms  as  veil  as  to  an  increase  in  equity  of  oimed  fams*  2/ 

No  corresponding  stabilization  of  the  proportion  of  farm  laborers 
among  adult  male  farm  vrorking  force  took  place  betiveen  1920  and  1940.  Oa 
the  contrary,  an  increase  in  these  two  decades  continued  the  upward  trend 
observed  in  earlier  decades  for  all  geographic  divisions  except  the  Southo 
These  trends  in  the  proportion  of  farm  laborers  in  the  adult  male  farm 
working  force  have  resulted  from  changes  in  farm  organization,  market  struc- 
tures, and  technological  developments.    These  forces  operated  divers©X3''  in 
various  States  and  type-of -farming  areas.    In  the  South  the  historical  trend 
in  the  proportion  of  laborers  was  downward  from  1880  to  1920,  as  share- 
croppers and  share  tenants  were  to  some  extent  used  as  substitutes  for  wage 
labor.    Between  1920  and  1940  wage  labor  increased  in  the  South  —  with  the 
gain  after  1930  compensated  by  a  decrease  in  sharecroppers. 

Another  set  of  factors  that  has  influenced  the  proportion  of  farm 
laborers  has  been  the  demographic  developments  on  ths  labor  supply  side, 
and  the  extension  of  nonagricultural  employment  opportunities  to  widening 
sectors  of  the  rural-nonfam  and  rural-fam  populations.    For  the  fam  pop- 
ulation this  development  has  meant  in  many  areas  a  demand  for  labor  in  non- 
agricultural  employments  in  addition  to  agricultural  labor  requiren^ts . 
The  daaand  has  operated  differentially  in  different  States,  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  industrialization,  the  number,  size,  and  distribution  of  urban 
centers  of  population,  and  the  availability  of  private  and  public  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  high  birth  rates 
prevailing  among  farm  women  have  greal^y  exceeded  the  death  rates,  resulting 

tT    John  D.  Black  and  R,  D*  Allen,  "The  Growth  of  Fam  Tenancy  in  the 

United  States,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  May  1937. 

8/    John  D.  Black,  et  al.  Farm  Management ,  New  ^ork.  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1947. 

2/    The  basic  estimates  of  tenure  trends  for  the  three  categories  of  owners, 
tenants,  and  laborers  could  be  carried  only  to  1940,  as  they  require  data 
from  both  agricultural  and  population  censuses  for  decennial  years.  The 
1945  Census  of  Agriculture  provides  data  on  the  tenure  status  of  farm  oper- 
ators which  show  a  decline  of  tenants  and  increase  in  proportion  of  owners. 
Ownership  and  tenancy  trends  since  1940  are  discussed  in  the  last  section  of 
this  r^x>rt« 

For  data  on  faxm-mortgage  debt  and  ratios  of  debt  to  value  of  farms  for 
1945  and  earlier  census  years,  by  States,  see  Farm-Mortgage  Debt  in  the 
United  States;  1945,.  Cooperative  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  and  Bureau 
of  Agr.  Economics. 
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in  a  hi^  rate  of  natural  increase.   Ihen  the  number  of  farms  and  farm 
workers  was  expanding,  agriculture  could  absorb  a  considerable  number  of 
the  youths  who  were  in  excess  of  replacement  needs,  although  throughout 
the  period  iinder  review,  a  considerable  portion  of  youths  reared  on  farms 
migrated.    Since  about  1910,  however,  when  the  rate  of  technological  de- 
vfelopments  in  agriculture  had  increased  to  a  degree  that  outimt  per  farm 
worker  was  gaining  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  total  population's  re- 
quirements for  food  and  fiber,  the  number  of  farm  workers  as  well  as  the 
number  of  persons  living  on  farms  in  general  have  been  decreasing.  The 
need  for  migration  from  farms  has  been  continuous  to  keep  a  surplus  popu- 
lation not  nee(led  in  agriculture  from  accunmlating»    An  ej^ample  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  movement  is  the  net  loss  between  1920  and  1930  to  the  farm 
population  through  migration  of  1,450,000  youths  aged  10  to  14-.  lo/  This 
amounted  to  36  percent  of  the  total  number  of  farm  youths  of  this  age 
group  in  1920. 

In  past  decades  the  birth  rate  on  farms  has  changed  only  slightly 
from  one  ysar  to  the  next,  so  that  the  number  of  youths  in  a  farm  popula- 
tion reaching  working  age  each  year  has  been  quite  steady.    In  contrast, 
the  level  of  business  activity  and  the  rate  of  expansion  of  nonagrlcultural 
eu^loyment  has  been  subject  to  cyclical  fluctuations.    The  supply  of  poten- 
tial migrants  (those  in  excess  of  replacement  needs  for  older  workers  in 
the  fam  population  who  die  or  retire)  from  the  farm  population  piles  up 
steadily  year  after  year,  while  the  economic  conditions  favorable  for  mi- 
gration and  finding  jobs  in  town  occur  only  at  intervals.    Even  after  con- 
ditions become  favorable  for  migration,  there  is  often  a  time  lag  in  re- 
sponse.   This  situation  has  led  to  the  temporary  maintenance  on  farms  of 
a  pool  of  youths  and  young  adults  who  will  eventually  migrate.    But  for  a 
period  of  time  —  perhaps  1  year  for  some  or  as  long  as  5  years  for  others  — 
these  future  migrants  fona  a  labor  supply  from  which  agriculture  draws  many 
of  its  laborers  and  its  tenants  of  lower  status. 

Statistics  for  earlier  years  are  not  available  to  estimate  with  any 
precision  the  magnitude  of  the  group  of  future  migrants  itho  enter  one  of 
the  lower  agricultural  tenure  statuses  only  tenporai^ly  until  the  situa- 
tion becomes  favorable  for  migration.    A  related  figure  for  1940  is  that 
four  out  of  every  nine  young  men  in  the  faim  population  who  will  reach  the 
age  of  20  in  the  next  decade  nere  in  excess  of  replacemoit  needs  for  older 
workers  who  would  die  or  irfio  would  become  65.  11/    For  earlier  decades  the 
ratio  would  be  higher,  due  to  the  higher  birth  rates  that  prevailed  in  the 
past.    For  the  period  as  a  whole  under  review,  it  seems  reasonable  to  in- 
fer that  at  least  half  of  the  youths  living  on  farms  to  age  20  would  have 
migrated  from  farms  within  the  next  two  decades,  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  would  have  worked  in  agriculture  after  age  20  on  one  of  the  lower 
tenure  rungs  before  migrating. 

10/    C.  E.  Lively «  and  C.  Taeuber.  Rural  itlgration  in  the  United  States, 
IPA  Research  Monograph  XIX,  p.  15- 

11/   These  are  unpublished  estimates  made  by  Conrad  Taeuber  in  connection 
with  a  study  in  which  he  published  estimates  for  the  age  range  25-69  years. 
See  his  "Replacement  Rates  for  Rural-Farm  Males  Aged  25-69  Years,  by 
Counties,  1940-50,"  Bureau  of  Agr.  Economics,  December  1944* 
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The  extension  of  nonagricultural  employment  opportunities  to  farm 
residents  has  provided  an  avenue  for  moving  off  the  agricultural  ladder 
without  the  necessity  for  migrating.    Since  1920  the  developments  in  trans- 
portation have  meant  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  farm  resident  workers 
could  take  nonfarm  jobs  and  conmute  to  them  daily.    By  1930,  14  percent  of 
farm  resident  workers  were  employed  in  nonfam  jobs  and  the  proportion 
grew  to  33  percent  in  the  next  17  years.    This  has  provided  a  substitute 
course  to  migration  for  some  of  the  farm  youths  who  are  in  excess  of  re- 
placement needs.    Certain  other  results  of  the  increasing  nonfarm  employment 
of  farm  residents  are  relevant  to  the  operation  of  the  tenure  ladder.  In 
periods  of  rising  uneii?)loyment  among  urban  workers,  some  of  the  farm  res- 
idents Trtio  hold  nonagricultural  jobs  become  unemployed.    They  may  then  turn 
for  an  interim  to  agricultural  work  as  fam  laborers,  tenants,  or  croppers. 
Thus  in  bad  times  they  constitute  an  additional  reserve  to  the  farm-labor 
supply  —  a  reserve  which  may  enter  or  re-enter  the  lower-status  groups  in 
agriculture  on  a  temporary  basis.    Moreover,  this  increase  in  the  number 
of  male  farm  residents  in  nonagricultural  employment,  as  observed  in  the 
last  two  decades,  has  definitely  altered  the  relationship  between  the 
relative  in5)ortance  of  laborers  in  the  faim  working  force  and  the  relative 
size  of  the  potential  supply  of  farm  laborers.    As  alternatives  to  agri- 
cultural employment  expanded,  farm  males  of  working  age  no  longer  needed 
to  crowd  into  agricultural  employment  to  the  same  extent  as  previously. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  alteration  in  the  relationship  between 
the  following  two  series:    (1)  the  proportion  of  the  farm  laborers  in  the 
adult  male  farm  working  force,  and  (2)  the  proportion  of  males  20  years 
old  and  over  in  the  total  farm  population  who  are  not  farm  operators.  The 
relationship  of  these  two  series  for  the  4-8  States  shows  significant  changes 
from  1920  to  1940  in  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  former  proportion,  asso- 
ciated with  a  unit  increase  in  the  latter  proportion.    For  every  excess  of 
one  percentage  point  above  the  United  States  average  in  the  measure  of  po- 
tential supply  of  farm  laborers  —  series  (2)  —  in  1920,  there  was  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  1.07  in  the  percentage  of  laborers  in  the  adult  male 
fam  working  force.    By  1930,  the  accompanying  increase  was  reduced  to  O.96 
percent  and  by  1940  to  0.67.  12/ 

A  return  to  the  main  focus  of  the  analysis  —  examination  of  the 
effects  of  various  factors  on  the  operation  of  the  agricultural  ladder  — 
leads  to  an  important  general  conclusion.    For  many  decades  the  supposed 
ascent  of  the  ladder  has  not  been  made  by  a  large  fraction  of  those  en- 
gaged in  farming  occupations  after  age  20,  because  probably  as  many  as 
half  of  all  young  men  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder  at  age  20  leave 
agriculture,  usually  within  a  short  span  of  years. 

T0.th  roughly  half  of  the  initial  climbers  off  the  agricultural  lad- 
der and  into  other  occupations  within  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  their 
working  lives,  the  next  important  question  is  what  advancement  the  remain- 
ing beginners  —  those  who  do  stay  in  agriculture  —  eventually  achieve. 

§7    The  correlation  coefficients  were  as  follows:    1920,  .83;  1930,  .71; 
1940  .72. 
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Various  inferences  have  been  drawi  on  this  question  from  data  on 
age-  by  tenure  of  farm  operators.    The  following  data  show  that  the  median 
a^e  has  risen  since  1890  for  all  tenure  classes,  although  some  irregular- 
ities have  occurred. 


Table  lO.-lfedian  age  of  farm  operators  by  tenure  and  of  -wage 
and  salary  -workers  in  agriculture 


:          Farm  operators  : 

Farm  -wage  and 

Year 

:     Owners  : 

Tenants  : 

salary  workers 

Years 

Years 

Years 

1%5 

51.9 

42.1 

1940 

52.7 

40.8 

30.3 

1930 

51.1 

38.9 

29.5 

1920 

48.4 

37.7 

27.3  1/ 

1910 

47.7 

36.4 

1900 

48.2  2/ 

38.0  2/ 

1890 

47.7  2/ 

37.9  2/ 

and  1940  Censuses  "were  taken  in  April,  the  median  age  of  irage 
and  salary  workers  shown  for  1920  is  probably  someTrtiat  higher 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  Census  been  taken  in  April. 
Seasonal  accessions  to  farm  -wage  workers  include  larger  propor- 
tions of  younger  workers  than  is  the  case  for  those  employed  in 
midwinter. 

2/   Heads  of  households  of  owned  and  rented  farm  homes;  not  pre- 
cisely con?)arable  with  other  medians. 

Ifedians  for  owners  and  tenants  computed  from  data  in  1945 
Census  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  II,  Ch.  IV,  table  1,  p.  230j  median 
for  wage  and  salary  workers  computed  from  Censuses  of  Population 
data  on  occupations  for  specified  years. 

The  rise  in  median  age  for  each  group  reflects  the  general  aging  of  the 
population.    The  significant  fact  is  that  the  increase  in  median  age  has 
been  the  same  for  owners  as  for  tenants,  and,  during  the  portion  of  the 
period  for  which  data  are  available,  it  has  differed  very  little  for 
laborers.  13/ 

Does  the  fact  that  for  some  decades  tenants  have  had  a  median  age 
approximately  10  years  younger  than  owner-operators  provide  documentation 
for  the  ladder  theory?    Cross-section  statistics  of  this  sort  do  not 

13/ This  conclusion  differs  from  that  reached  by  Dr.  Black  and  associates, 
using  the  same  data  except  for  the  most  recent  agricultural  census.  Be- 
cause the  proportion  of  tenancy  has  increased  in  the  younger  ages,  he  con- 
cludes, "Our  tenants  on  the  -jsdiole  are  therefore  getting  younger  rather 
than  older...."  (John  D.  Black,  et  al.  Farm  Management,  p.  73).  Actually, 
from  1910  to  1940  there  was  a  decrease  from  47  percent  to  35  percent  in  "Uie 
proportion  tenants  \mder  35  years  of  age  made  up  of  all  tenants,  while  the 
median  age  of  tenants  rose  from  36.4  years  to  40.8  years. 
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provide  a  basis  for  proving  that  a  ladder-ascent  sequence  led  to  this  age 
structure  of  the  tenure  groups. 

Another  approach,  more  illiuninating  yet  still  indirect  and  infer- 
ential, is  similar  to  that  used  by  Dr.  Black  and  associates  in  Farm 
Management ,  that  is,  tracing  a  specified  age  group  of  otmers  and  tenants 
from  one  census  year  to  the  next,  but  comparing  it  with  an  age  group  10 
years  older.    In  table  11  the  group  of  farm  operators  under  25  years  of 
age  in  a  given  decennial  year  is  identified  as  the  cohort  of  that  year. 
Then  separately  for  owners  and  tenants  the  numbers  in  the  cohort  are 
traced  over  successive  decades.  For  example,  in  the  columns  for  the  cohort 
of  1890,  the  entries  for  "Under  25  years"  are  taken  from  the  1890  Census, 
the  entries  for  "25  to  34  years"  from  the  1900  Census,  and  so  on  to  the 
last  age  group,  "65  and  over,"  which  comes  from  the  1940  Census.    Table  12 
has  been  obtained  by  successive  subtractions  of  the  entries  in  each  column 
of  table  U  to  trace  the  net  decennial  changes  that  occurred. 

Support  for  the  ladder  theory  would  be  indicated  if  for  a  given  co- 
hort of  farm  operators  the  prevailing  pattern  were  for  increases  in  the 
number  of  owners  in  the  cohort  to  occur  simultaneously  with  decreases  in 
the  number  of  tenants,  as  persons  of  a  specified  age  shifted  from  tenant 
to  owner  status  during  a  given  10-year  period.    But  the  data  in  the  table 
show  that  this  does  not  prevail  generally.    For  every  cohort,  the  increases 
in  owners  as  the  group  changes  from  under  25  years  of  age  (identified  as 
average  age  20)  to  ages  25  to  35  years  (identified  as  average  age  30)  is 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  tenants  as  well.    Some  of  the  owners  without 
question  did  come  from  the  tenant  group  10  years  earlier,  but  accessions 
to  the  tenant  group  were  large  enough  to  make  up  for  these  shifts  and  to 
supply  a  net  increase  in  tenants  as  well. 

In  the  change  from  average  age  30  to  average  age  40,  there  w%s  a 
net  increase  in  owners  in  the  several  cohorts  and  a  net  decrease  in  the 
tenants,  suggesting  some  documentation  of  climbing  the  ladder.    But  in  no 
cohort  was  the  decrease  in  tenants  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  large 
increase  in  owners,  so  that  sources  other  than  tenants  must  have  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  the  increase,  unless  the  tenants  who  "climbed  the 
ladder"  were  quickly  replaced  by  newcomers  to  the  tenant  group. 

In  attaining  the  next  10  years  of  age,  from  average  age  40  to  aver- 
age age  50,  again  the  increase  in  owners  in  each  cohort  may  have  come  in 
part  from  the  decrease  in  tenants.    However,  the  gain  in  owners  is  in 
every  case  smaller  than  the  loss  in  tenants,  suggesting  that  a  large  numr- 
ber  of  the  tenants  who  ceased  being  tenants  in  the  10-year  age  span  did 
not  progress  to  oivnership. 

In  the  changes  for  the  last  two  age  groups,  both  owners  and  tenants 
decreased  in  every  cohort  and  there  is  little  reason  for  thinking  these 
net  changes  covered  up  very  much  in  the  way  of  gross  change  from  tenant 
to  owner  status. 

This  analysis  does  not  permit  detection  of  several  possible  types 
of  tenure  shifts  upward  on  the  agricultural  ladder.  For  example,  in  the 
increase  of  429,000  in  owners  as  the  cohort  of  1890  changed  from  average 
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age  30  to  4.0,  the  corresponding  net  decennial  decrease  in  tenants  -was  only 
68,000.    But  some  increases  in  omiers  may  have  come  directly  from  unpaid 
family  or  hired  labor  status.    Or  some  enterprising  individuals  may  have 
climbed  the  rungs  from  hired  laborer  to  tenant  to  oimer  in  less  than  a 
decade,  in  which  case  the  movement  would  not  be  recorded  in  the  net  de- 
cennial changes  shown  in  table  12.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  even 
for  age  groups  with  net  gains  in  owners  accoii?)anied  simultaneously  by  net 
decreases  in  tenants,  the  full  amount  of  the  shift  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
"ladder  climbing."    The  figures  shown  are  United  States  totals  and  some 
part  of  the  decrease  in  tenants  may  have  taken  place  in  areas  of  the  coun- 
try Tfhich  had  no  increases  in  owners. 

Subject  to  some  qualifications  as  indicated  above,  the  data  on  age 
as  analyzed  in  table  12  lead  to  a  second  generalization  on  the  operation 
of  the  tenure  ladder.    Since  1880,  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  farm 
tenants  have  not  progressed  to  farm  ownership,  nor  have  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  become  owners  done  so  by  climbing  from  tenancy  to  owner- 
ship.   EJvidence  bearing  on  this  is  contained  in  the  record  of  net  change 
shown  for  the  four  oldest  cohorts  in  table  12  —  those  of  1910  and  earlier 
decades,  for  whom  the  record  is  available  up  through  ages  45-54- •    As  a 
very  rough  first  approximation,  the  number  of  "presumed  net  tenure  climbs" 
may  be  calculated  ais  the  sum  of  net  shifts  in  those  decades  in  -^ich  own- 
ers of  a  given  age  group  increased  at  the  expense  of  tenants  in  the  same 
age  groups.    For  example,  in  the  cohort  of  1890,  68,000  tenants  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  become  owners  in  -Uie  decade  1900-10,  whereas  the  group  went 
from  average  age  of  30  to  4-0,  and  51,000  in  the  next  decade.    As  these  are 
the  only  two  decades  in  which  gains  in  owners  took  place  simultaneously 
with  decreases  in  tenants,  the  sum  of  nei>  shifts  for  the  two  decades, 
119,000,  represents  the  total  number  of  presumed  net- tenure  climbs  for  the 
cohort.    It  would  be  desirable  to  relate  this  nimiber  to  the  total  number  of 
the  cohort  who  were  tenants  at  some  time  during  their  life  span  and  to  the 
total  number  irtio  became  owners.    These  numbers  are  not  known,  but  the  "pre- 
sumed climbs"  can  be  related  to  the  largest  number  who  were  owners  or 
tenants  in  any  censal  year  during  the  life  span.    For  the  cohort  of  1890, 
the  119,000  net  presumed  climbs  are  only  U  percent  of  the  maximum  number 
who  were  owners  in  any  censal  year  (1,021,000  in  1920)  and  only  17  percent 
of  the  maximum  nuinber  of  tenants  (653,000  in  1900).    For  other  cohorts 
these  proportions  range  to  only  28  and  35  percent,  respectively. 

Because  we  are  dealing  with  net  rather  than  gross  changes,  the  true 
(gross)  nuinber  of  persons  who  climbed  is  understated.    At  the  same  time, 
the  true  total  number  of  persons  from  whom  the  climbers  originated  is  also 
understated.    Thus  both  the  numerators  and  the  denominators  underlying  the 
percentages  cited  above  are  less  than  the  "true"  values,  but  these  biases 
offset  each  other  to  some  extent.    Hence  the  percentages  can  throw  some 
Hg^t  on  the  probable  magnitude  of  the  true  proportions,  although  they  are 
far  from  precise  measures.    Even  if  the  true  preportions  were  as  much  as 
twice  as  great  as  these  in  the  case  of  owners,  only  for  the  cohort  of  1910 
would  the  preportion  indicate  that  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  people  fdio 
had  become  owners  by  1940  were  previously  tenants.    The  preportion  formed 
by  relating  the  presumed  climbs  to  the  maximum  number  of  tenants  in  any 
censal  year  during  the  life  span  probably  has  a  relatively  greater  under- 
statement in  the  denominator  than  in  the  case  of  the  proportion  based  on 
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owners,  as  there  is  doubtless  less  turn-over  among  oimers  than  among  tenants. 
Thus  the  understatement  in  the  numerator  caused  by  using  "presumed  net 
climbs"  rather  than  "gross  climbs"  may  be  more  nearly  offset  by  the  under- 
statement in  the  denominator.    For  the  four  older  cohorts  in  table  12, 
this  proportion  ranged  from  17  percent  to  35  percent,  which  may  more  near- 
ly represent  an  upper  limit  to  the  true  proportion  of  tenants  who  managed 
to  climb  to  ownership.  "Uj 

DEVELOPIiENTS  IN  TENURE  STATUS  CF  FARM  OPERATORS  SINCE  1940  1^ 

In  the  years  following  1940,  the  unprecedented  period  of  prosperity 
for  American  farmers  was  accon^janied  by  a  drastic  decrease  in  the  propor- 
tion of  tenants  among  farm  operators.    The  proportion  of  tenant-operated 
farms  had  decreased  from  42  percent  in  1930  to  39  percent  in  1940.    In  the 
next  five  years  it  fell  to  32  percent,  and  by  January  1947  only  27  percent 
of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  were  operated  by  tenants  (table  13). 
Thus  the  postwar  tenancy  situation  is  this  —  a  lower  proportion  of  the 
country's  farms  are  operated  by  tenants  than  in  1890  or  at  any  time  since. 
The  proportion  of  all  land  operated  by  tenants  also  decreased  sharply, 
falling  from  approximately  29  percent  in  1940  to  22  percent  in  1947, 
slightly  lower  than  in  1900. 

Farm-tenancy  rates  decreased  markedly  in  every  region  of  the  country 
between  1940  and  1947.    In  the  South,  where  the  tenancy  rates  have  long 
been  highest,  the  proportion  dropped  from  48  percent  of  all  farms  to  33 
percent.    The  proportion  of  sharecroppers  declined  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  other  tenants,  with  the  result  that  in  1947  sharecroppers  made  up  only 
11  percent  of  all  farm  operators  in  the  region.    The  North  Central  States, 
Tdth  the  next  highest  rate  of  tenancy,  showed  by  1947  only  about  a  fourth 
of  its  farms  operated  by  tenants.    In  the  West  and  the  Northeast,  tenancy 
rates  in  1947  were  13  and  7  percent,  only  a  little  more  than  half  what  they 
were  in  1940. 

In  all  regions  the  proportion  of  part-owners  and  the  proportion  of 
land  operated  by  them  increased.    By  1947  part-owners  made  up  14  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  farm  operators,  but  they  operated  36  percent  of  all 
the  farm  land.    The  increase  in  part-owners  and  especially  in  the  land 
operated  by  them  suggests  that  during  recent  years  many  farmers  expanded 
their  operations  by  renting  additional  land.    In  many  cases,  the  land  may 

14/ An  indirect  check,  using  figures  derived  from  The  Farm  Real  Estate 
Situation,  1946-47  (BAE,  1948)  by  A.  R.  Johnson  and  unpublished  data  sup- 
plied by  the  author,  suggests  that  for  the  decade  1930-40,  the  "presumed 
net  tenure  climbs"  shown  in  table  12  may  understate  the  total  number  of 
tenants  who  bought  farms  in  the  decade  by  a  fifth  to  a  fourth.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  denominator  is  probably  understated  by  a  substantially 
larger  fraction. 

15/   Data  are  not  available  for  constructing  estimates  of  tenure  status  of 
the  entire  adult  male  farm  working  force  subsequent  to  1940  that  would  be 
con^jarable  with  those  developed  for  1880-1940,  as  such  estimates  require 
information  from  a  population  census  as  well  as  from  a  census  of  agricul- 
ture, and  in  1945  we  had  only  the  latter.    Consequently,  the  material  in 
this  section  is  limited  to  shifts  in  tenure  status  of  farm  operators  only. 
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previously  have  been  operated  by  a  tenant  who  left  agriculture  to  enter 
industrial  work. 

"What  is  the  explanation  of  the  revolutionary  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
tenancy  that  has  occurred  since  1940?    Much  more  information  will  have  to 
be  available  than  is  as  yet  at  hand  before  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
full  significance  and  an  identification  of  the  specific  factor  responsible 
for  the  tenure  changes  can  be  made.    But  some  iii?)ortant  developments  in  the 
same  period  can  be  enqjhasized.    A  study  of  these  developments  will  help 
to  bring  the  tenure  shifts  into  more  nearly  proper  perspective..  Also, 
they  indicate  that  the  agricultural  ladder  theory,  even  for  thi?  very 
prosperous  period,  does  not  offer  an  adeqiiate  explanation  of  the  decreases 
in  tenancy  and  the  increase  in  owiership. 

An  obvious  fact  shoro  by  the  1945  Census  of  Agriculture  is  that  the 
decrease  of  238,000  farms  since  1940  "was  in  the  tenant  fams,  as  the  number 
of  oTvner-operated  farms  increased.    Thus,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
owiers  came  about  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  disappearance  of  tenants  yjho 
did  not  become  omiers  and  -whose  farms  became  consolidated  with  other  units. 
Another  related  development  was  that  the  exodus  of  men  from  the  farm  popula- 
tion since  1940  was  in  large  part  drawn  from  laborer  (including  unpaid  fam- 
ily workers)  and  tenant  classes  (inclviding  sharecroppers)  rather  than  from 
owners.    Over  half  the  net  loss  of  males  18  years  of  age  and  over  from  the 
farm  population  in  the  period  April  1940  to  April  1947  was  in  the  18-34  y^ar 
age  range.  16/   The  relatively  heavier  outmigration  of  tenants  and  laborers 
than  of  owners  led  to  a  higher  ratio  of  owners  to  tenants  than  existed  in 
1940.    Other  factors  also  operated  in  the  same  direction.    The  prosperous 
farm-income  situation  -vrtiich  permitted  mortgaged  farm  owners  to  pay  off  or  to 
reduce  their  indebtedness  also  undoubtedly  permitted  many  tenants  to  buy 
either  the  farms  they  were  already  renting  or  other  faims.    Included  among 
the  tenants  who  became  owners  were  approximately  50,000  who  bought  fanas  un- 
der the  Farm  Security  Tenant  Purchase  Program,  and  among  the  variable  pay- 
ment borrowers,  two- thirds  were  ahead  of  scheduled  payments  in  1947. 

Probably  of  equal  or  greater  importance  than  the  conversion  of  tenants 
to  owners  was  the  purchase  of  farms  by  people  who  moved  to  farms  from  nonfarm 
residences  between  1940  and  1947.    The  adult  males  who  moved  to  farms  in 
this  period  had  probably  a  nnich  smaller  proportion  of  renters  than  in  pre- 
war years  and  a  corresponding]^  larger  proportion  of  those  whose  nonfarm 
earnings  or  savings  permitted  them  to  buy  or  to  maker  a  down  payment  on  a 
fam.    Full  employment  and  relatively  high  earnings  enabled  many  nonfarm 
residents  who  had  an  interest  in  resuming  or  in  beginning  farming  to  accu- 
mulate funds  to  buy  a  farm.    In  addition,  the  wartime  factors  of  agricul- 
tural draft  deferments,  profitability  of 'farming,  and  patriotic  appeals  to 
expand  war  food  production  contributed  to  entries  or  re-entries  into  fann- 
ing.   The  fact  that  the  number  of  owners  and  part-owners  increased  between 
1940  and  1945  at  a  greater  rate  among  those  f^i^n  operators  who  were  25  to  44 
years  old  than  among  older  operators  17/  suggests  some  influence  of  the 

16/    Bureau  of  the  Census ,  Ciirrent  Population  Reports ,  Internal  Migration 
in  the  United  States:  April,  1940,  to  April,  1947.  Series  P-20,  No.  14. 
17/   Full  owners  and  part-owners  aged  25  to  44  years  increased  by  20»2 
percent  between  1940  and  1945,  while  those  aged  45  years  and  over  increased 
by  only  7.2  percent.    Bureau  of  the  Census,  1945  Census  of  Agriculture, 
Vol.  II,  p.  230. 
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Selective  Service  draft,  in  vierr  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  males  aged 
25-44  in  nondef erred  occupations  declined  betireen  1940  and  1945.  During 
the  ?iorld  War  II  years  and  since,  conditions  have  also  operated  to  lead 
some  landlords  to  operate  farms  irtiich  before  the  -war  they  preferred  to  rent 
out.    Difficulties,  either  actual  or  anticipated,  of  finding  a  desirable 
tenant,  as  well  as  the  inducement  of  good  prices  for  farm  products,  pro- 
vided motivations  for  taking  avier  operation  of  the  farm. 

In  any  case,  it  is  clear  from  the  considerations  discussed  that  the 
drastic  reduction  in  the  tenancy  rate  since  1940  cannot  be  interpreted 
soleHy  in  terms  of  the  traditional  agricultural  ladder  theory.    A  complex 
phenomenon  that  had  many  causes  not  encompassed  "tdthin  the  ladder  concept 
cannot  be  explained  by  so  simple  a  theory.  18/    Besides  the  episodic  develop- 
ment connected  vd.th  iiie  "wartime  draft,  there  "was  the  very  impor"tant  influ- 
ence of  readily  a"vailable  nonfarm  employment  oppor"bunities  for  large  groups 
of  farm  people  "who  pre"7iously  had  had  no  al"temative  to  becoming  owner- 
operators  of  small,  economically  inadequate  farms  or  to  renting  such  units. 
Also  —  and  this  situa-bion  had  not  been  experienced  for  many  years  before 
the  1940 's  —  a  large  proportion  of  the  nonfarm  residents  with  an  in"terest 
in  farming  had  the  cash  "to  enable  them  to  begin  farming  as  owners.  This 
does  not  mean  that  many  tenants  did  not  climb  up  "bo  o"iinership  during  "these 
prosperous  years.    But  the  to"bal  picture  is  much  broader  than  merely  the 
opening  up  of  opportunity  for  economic  progress  for  farm  tenants.    A  period 
of  sus"bained  full  employment  such  as  the  United  States  has  experienced 
since  about  1942  opened  up  avenues  not  only  of  vertical  mobility  "within 
agriculture,  but  also  of  horizontal  mobility  across  various  occupational 
lines  and  geographic  boundaries.    Channels  of  mobility  that  had  been  de- 
pression-clogged for  years  afforded  new  opportuni"bies  to  farm  and  nonfarm 
workers  and  brought  about  occupational  and  economic  adjustments  favorable 
to  agricul"bure  and  "bo  "the  eoonoiny  as  a  "»^ole.    It  is  not  possible  to  fit 
developments  of  this  kind  within  the  confines  of  a  ladder  theory  that  rests 
fundamentally  on  a  pattern  of  mobility  characteristic  of  an  economy  that  is 
primarily  agricultural  and  one  in  which  the  capitalization  of  agricultural 
operations  (and  other  ins"bitutional  features)  had  not  yet  proceeded  to  a 
point  "vrtiich  seriously  limited  vertical  ascen't. 


187   For  a  similar  conclusion  regarding  the  period  1865-1900  see  laWanda  F. 
Cox,  "Tenancy  in  the  United  States  1865-1900:  A  Consideration  of  the  Validity 
of  the  Agricultural  ladder  Hypothesis,"  Agricultural  History,  Vol.  18,  No.  3, 
July  1944,  p.  97. 
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METHOD  OF  DEVELOPING  THE  ESTmTES 

The  past  censuses  of  agriciilture  and  population  do  not  provide 
statistics  that  afford  a  direct  measure  of  trends  in  tenure  status  of 
agricultural  urorkers  in  the  United  states,  if  "tenure  status"  is  consid- 
ered broadly  to  include  the  category  of  farm  laborers  as  well  as  oimer- 
and  tenant-operators.'    Estimates  in  this  report  were  developed  by  combin- 
ing data  from  'Uie  past  censuses  of  agriculture  and  population  by  methods 
very  similar  to  those  used  by  John  D.  Black  and  R.  H.  Allen  in  "The  Growth 
of  Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Vol. 
51,  May  1937,  pp.  393-425 •    No  claim  can  be  made  for  precise  comparability 
of  the  estimates  for  the  various  census  years,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
direction  and  general  magnitude  of  the  trends  revealed  are  believed  to  be 
validly  indicated. 

Measurement  of  agricultural  employment  is  beset  with  many  difficul- 
ties which  arise  from  the  seasonality  of  farm  labor  requirements  and  the 
varying  degrees  of  participation  in  farm  -vrork  by  family  members.  19/  Past 
censuses  have  varied  greatly  in  the  inclusiveness  of  their  coverage  of  un- 
paid family  workers.    To  avoid  most  of  the  noncon^jarabilities  so  intro- 
duced and  also  to  keep  the  analysis  focused  on  the  group  that  is  commonly 
thought  of  when  references  are  made  to  "the  tenure  ladder,"  the  estimates 
were  restricted  to  male  workers  20  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  general  procedure  was  to  take  the  number  of  males  20  years  old 
and  over  reported  as  employed  or  as  gainfully  occupied  in  agriculture  by 
the  Population  Census.    From  the  occupational  data  these  were  divided  into 
two  groups:    (1)  farmers  and  farm  managers,  (2)  farm  laborers  (paid  and 
unpaid)  and  farm  foremen.    The  former  group  is  not  identical  with  the  num- 
ber of  farm  operators  reported  by  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  but  it  was 
assumed  that  the  correspondence  was  close  enough  that  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  male  farm  operators  20  years  of  age  and  older  between  owners 
(including  managers)  and  tenants  could  be  used  to  estimate  tha  tenure  dis- 
tribution of  group  (1)  —  farmers  and  farm  managers  —  from  the  Population 
Census* 

If  the  1880  and  subsequent  censuses  had  used  the  same  definitions, 
had  been  taken  at  the  same  time  of  year,  and  had  made  corresponding  tabu- 
lations for  persons  gainfully  occupied  in  agriculture  and  for  farm  oper- 
ators by  age  and  sex,  development  of  the  estimates  would  have  been  a  siD5>le 
and  straightforward  matter.    This  was  not  the  case,  however,  and  for  each 
Census  year  indirect  estimates  had  to  be  developed  by  using  the  most  nearly 
applicable  classifications  for  -srtiich  data  were  available.    Only  a  few  such 
approximations  were  required  for  the  later  censuses 3  more  were  used  for  the 
earlier  years.    An  example  of  an  indirectly  estimated  item  for  1940  illus- 
trates the  general  principles  followed.    The  age  classification  of  farm 
operators  in  the  Census  of  Agriculture  has  as  its  lowest  class  "under  25 


1q/  See  Louis  J.  Ducoff  and  Gertrude  Bancroft,  "Experiment  in  the  Measure' 
mem;  of  Unpaid  Family  Labor  in  Agriculture,"  Joiimal  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  Vol.  40,  pp.  205-213,  June,  1945. 
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years,"  whereas  -we  wished  to  obtain  an  age  break  at  20  years.    From  the 
194.0  Population  Census  we  obtained  the  percentage  that  males  aged  20-24 
made  up  of  all  males  under  25  years  of  age  vho  were  farmers  or  farm  man- 
agers.   This  percentage  was  applied  to  the  1940  Census  of  ^riculture 
number  of  farm  operators  under  25  years  of  age  to  obtain  an  estimate  of 
the  group  aged  20-24 •    The  latter  estimate  was  then  added  to  the  oper- 
ators aged  25  years  and  over  (after  distributing  those  with  ages  unknown) 
to  obtain  the  age  estimate  of  farm  operators  20  years  old  and  over. 

The  only  differences  between  the  methods  used  here  and  those  used 
by  Black  and  Allen  in  the  article  cited  were  in  obtaining  certain  indirect 
estimates  for  some  of  the  earlier  years.    If  there  was  no  basis  for  making 
an  indirect  estimate  from  Census  data  for  a  given  year,  we  used  the  near- 
est Census  for  which  data  were  available  as  a  basis.    Black  and  Allen,  on 
the  other  hand,  used  a  more  elaborate  method  of  projecting  backward 
graphically  from  two  or  more  later  Censuses  to  the  earlier  date.  Actually 
the  results  for  1930  from  the  two  methods  are  identical  within  limits  of 
rounding  for  the  eight  States  for  which  Black  and  Allen  published  estimates 
(table  17.) •      (Kansae  represents  a  minor  exception.)    Differences  are  some- 
what greater  for  the  1880  estimates  but  in  no  case  are  they  large  enough  to 
indicate  any  significantly  different  trend.  * 

No  adjustments  were  made  for  lack  of  comparability  of  the  various 
censuses  with  respect  to  the  following  matters:    time  of  year  when  the 
Census  was  taken;  difference  in  definition  between  gainfully  occupied  in 
agriculture  (1930  and  previous  censuses)  and  the  sum  of  the  employed  in 
agriculture  plus  those  unemployed  iriao  reported  an  agricultural  occupation 
.  as  worked  at  last  (1940) j  degree  of  completeness  of  enumeration  of  various 
censuses.    It  was  believed  that  such  noncomparability  as  may  have  been 
introduced  by  these  factors  would  affect  much  more  seriously  the  compar- 
ison of  aggregates  in  each  tenure  class  than  the  per  mllle  composition  of 
agricultural  workers  by  major  teniire  classes.    Hence  only  the  per  mille 
coQQJOsition  has  been  presented  in  the  accoii9)anying  tables. 
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Table  17. -Numbers  in  each  principal  tenure  class  per  1,000  males  20  y^rs 
old  and  over  gainfully  employed  on  farms,  eight  selected  States, 
1880  and  1930,  as  estimated  by  Black  and  Allen  and  by  the  BAE 


State  and 

tenure 
.  class 


1880 


Black  and 
Allen 


BAE 


1930 


Black  and 
Allen 


BAE 


New  Jersey 
Ovmers 
Tenants 
Laborers 

Ohio 
Owners 
Tenants 
Laborers 

Wisconsin 
Oroiers 
Tenants 
Laborers 

loyra 
Owners 
Tenants 
LaboreM 

Kansas 
Owners 
Tenants 
laborers 

North  Carolina 
Owners 
Tenants 
laborers 

Alabama 
Ovjners 
Tenants 
Laborers 

California 
Owners 
Tenants 
laborers 


154. 
373 


593 
141 
266 


743 
74 
183 


630 
197 
173 


715 
139 
146 


474 
237 
289 


388 
342 
270 


580 
U3 
277 


504 
164 
332 


609 
145 
246 


726 
72 
202 


618 
193 
189 


702 
137 
161 


455 
229 
316 


376 
331 
293 


580 

244 
276 


386 
70 
544 


517 
183 
300 


566 
126 
308 


375 
336 

289  1/ 

427 
315 
258 


382 
366 
252 


277 
502 
221 


348 
75 
577 


385 
71 
544 


517 
183 
300 


567 
126 
307 


375 
336 
289 


447 
326 
227 


383 
365 
252 


278 
501 
221 


348 
76 
576 


y This  was  misprinted  as  389  in  the  original  article . 
Estimates  developed  from  data  from  the  decennial  censuses  of  population 
and  agriculture.    Estimates  labeled  "Black  and  Allen"  are  from  John  D. 
Black  and  R.  H.  Allen,  "The  Growth  of  Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics ,  Vol.  51,  May  1937,  pp.  393-425. 
Estimates  labeled  "BAE"  were  developed  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  by  adaptations  of  the  methods  used  by  Black  and  Allen. 
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